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Jackson  is  reported  as  saying  that  from 
1893  until  1910  Robert  Blatchford  was  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  existing  social 
system  in  England. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  a  workingman,  and  the  reader  is 
advised  in  the  first  chapter  that  if  he 

will  study 
Walden  (and  also 
Problems  of  Pov- 
erty by  J.  Hob- 
son  and  Industri- 
al History  of 
England  by  H. 
Gibbons),  he 
will  understand 
what  Blatchford 
is  proposing. 
Moreover,  jWalden 
is  listed  in  the 
pages  advertis- 
ing publications 
of  the  Clarion 
Press:  a  cloth 
edition  cost 
1/6.  A  Week  and 
Essays  are  also 
listed. 

Blatchford 
begins  his  book 
by  asking  what 
things  are  de- 
sirable for  the 
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THOREAU' S  INFLUENCE  ON  AN  ENGLISH 
SOCIALIST  by  Robert  Stowell 

The  leading  figures  at  the  birth  of 
the  British  Labour  Party  according  to 
Henry  S.  Canby  (Thoreau,  1939)  "used 
Walden  as  a  pocket-piece  and  travelling 
Bible  of  their 
faith."   Canby 
adds  that  this 
influence  was 
right  because 
the  early  social- 
ists were  con- 
cerned with  the 
true  values  of 
everyday  living 
rather  than 
with  a  narrowly 
conceived  econo- 
mic program.   A 
book  by  Robert 
Blatchford  (1851- 
1943)  called 
Merrie  England 
was  much  influ- 
enced by  Henry 
David  Thoreau, 
and  an  exami- 
nation of  it 
should  provide 
at  least  a 
partial  answer 
to  the  in- 
teresting ques- 
tion as  to  the 
use  made  of 

Thoreau,  prophet  of  the  simple  life,  by 
the  Fabian  Socialists  who  placed  reliance 
for  the  remaking  of  society  on  some  form 
of  political  organization. 

Merrie  England  is  a  small  book  pub- 
lished in  1893  by  the  Clarion  Press,  Lon- 
don. It  sold  over  two  million  copies,  was 
translated  into  several  languages,  and 
was  said  by  the  Manchester  Guardian  to 
have  made  hundreds  of  converts  to  social- 
ism for  every  one  made  by  Marx.  Holbrook 
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'It's  his  own  little  Walden.' 


THE  1967  ANNUAL  MEETING  will  be  held  in 
the  First  Parish  Church  in  Concord,  Mass., 
on  Saturday,  July  15th.  There  will  be,  as 
usual,  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening 
sessions.  Speakers  will  be  announced  in 
the  next  bulletin.   T.  L.  Bailey  (3255 
Dorchester,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio)  is 
chairman  of  the  nominating  committee  to 
report  at  that  meeting.  Members  are 
reminded  of  the  photography  contest  bo  be 
held  at  that  meeting.   (Rules  are  an- 
nounced in  the  fall  bulletin  —  #97.) 


health  and  happiness  of  the  body  and  mind, 
with  the  object  of  studying  the  easiest 
and  best  way  to  produce  these  things.  He 
divides  man's  needs  into  the  physical  and 
mental,  strongly  advocating  frugality  of 
body  and  opulence  of  mind — Thoreau's 
plain  living  and  high  thinking.  By  being 
temperate  and  simple  in  our  use  of  neces- 
sities everyone  will  have  more  time  to 
enjoy  pleasures  of  a  higher,  purer  kind, 
but  Blatchford  does  not  manage  to  convey 
the  sense  of  exaltation  found  in  Thoreau; 
there  is  no  morning  star  in  Merrie  England. 

The  chapter  on  "Luxury"  reflects  much 
of  Thoreau's  thinking  about  food,  clothing 
and  shelter.  For  Blatchford,  books,  pic- 
tures and  music  should  be  added  to  the 
list  of  basic  necessities  of  life.  His 
biographer,  Laurence  Thompson  (Robert 
Blatchford.  Gollancz,  1951),  writes  that 
"leaders  of  socialism,  lovers  of  the  sim- 
ple life — the  terms  were  once  inter- 
changeable".  The  implications  of  living 
a  simpler  life  are  vast  in  Thoreau's 
Walden,  reaching  closer  to  the  roots  of 
life  than  Merrie  England — a  book  which  is 
seldom  read  today. 

Robert  Blatchford  denounces  the  fac- 
tory system  because  it  is  mechanical, 
ugly,  injures  the  health  and  is  a  danger 
to  the  national  existence.   His  book 
dwells  on  the  wretched  conditions  of  the 
English  workingman  who  is  poorly  clothed, 
badly  fed  and  ill  housed.  He  favors 
country  living,  believing  with  Kropotkin 
that  England  could  raise  its  own  food  and 
become  self-supporting.   The  emphasis  on 
doing  things  for  yourself,  one  of  the  at- 
tractions of  Walden,  is  evident  also  in 
Merrie  England.   James  Ramsay  MacDonald 
wrote  that  the  book  is  "like  a  man  fully 
explaining  a  motor-car  by  describing  a 
wheelbarrow".   Blatchford  clearly  pre- 
ferred a  wheelbarrow  because  the  motor- 
car might  carry  one  quicker  from  place  to 
place  but  killed  and  injured  people  on  the 
way  and  what  was  one  to  do  with  the  time 
saved  if  one  had  forgotten  how  to  walk? 
This  recalls  Thoreau's  doubts  about  im- 
proved means  to  unimproved  ends. 

Blatchford  begins  the  chapter  on  "The 
Life  of  the  Worker"  with  a  long  quotation 
from  Thoreau,  and  he  writes  that  reading 
Walden  will  save  money  for  the  workingman 
and  "your  wife  much  toil  in  acting  as  a 
slave  to  the  sideboard  and  best  parlour 
suite".  Some  of  his  sentences  sound  al- 
most like  a  paraphrase  of  Thoreau:   "If 
we  are  to  spend  all  our  days  and  nights  in 
a  kind  of  penal  servitude,  continually 
toiling  and  suffering  in  order  to  live,  we 
had  better  break  at  once  the  chains  of  our 
bitter  slavery  and  die".   Blatchford  was 
inclined,  like  Thoreau,  towards  a  vege- 
tarian diet. 


The  weakest  part  of  Merrie  England  is 
the  explanation  of  what  the  workingman  can 
do  to  change  not  his  own  life  but  politi- 
cal and  economic  institutions.  Blatchford 
wants  the  worker  to  have  a  job  which  is 
useful,  artistic,  pleasant  and  elevating. 
He  would  like  to  see  England  transformed 
into  a  beautiful  country,  rich  in  music 
and  poetry,  simple  in  its  way  of  life, 
and  with  each  man  contributing  according 
to  his  ability.   The  means  by  which  this 
transformation  would  be  achieved  is  co- 
operation, the  organization  of  which  is 
not  supplied  in  detail  beyond  the  mention 
of  a  loose  federation  of  self-contained 
communities. 

Thoreau  is  not  willing  to  say  what  is 
best  for  someone  else  or  to  advise  others 
to  adopt  his  mode  of  living  on  his  account, 
but  he  does  all  in  his  power  to  encourage 
each  reader  to  examine  his  own  life  condi- 
tion.  Blatchford  also  believed  that  each 
person  must  improve  himself  but  would 
hardly  have  agreed  with  Thoreau's  reaction 
to  Brook  Farm — "nothing  can  be  effected 
but  by  one  man".   Thoreau  lacked  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  institutions  to  better 
man's  condition,  although  he  does  point 
out  the  possibility  of  securing  better 
education  through  collective  action. 
Perhaps  the  primacy  of  Thoreau's  emphasis 
on  the  "one  man  revolution"  appealed  to 
the  personal  lives  of  "reformers"  even  if 
they  found  it  difficult  to  accomodate  this 
view  to  what  are  referred  to  as  "the  poli- 
tical realities"  of  government. 

Although  Thoreau  was  directly  in- 
volved in  the  struggle  against  slavery,  he 
was  always  uneasy  about  organized  reform 
and  philanthropy  which  seemed  too  often  an 
excuse  for  putting  off  a  change  in  your 
own  way  of  life.   Blatchford  also  had 
reservations,  being  most  reluctant  to 
enter  actively  into  politics  and  claiming 
that  his  place  was  to  articulate  the  needs 
of  the  workingman.   As  their  spokesman  he 
certainly  had  a  wide  following,  and  his 
paper,  The  Clarion,  was  the  center  around 
which  discussion  groups  and  cycling  clubs 
were  founded.   He  was  optimistic,  like 
Thoreau,  in  the  hope  that  once  men  under- 
stood their  present  condition,  they  would 
have  the  ability  to  find  a  new  and  better 
way  of  life.   Both  men  sought  the  kind  of 
society  where  the  individual  retained  con- 
trol over  decisions,  and  Blatchford 
thought  of  himself  not  so  much  as  a  social- 
ist but  rather  as  an  "anarchist  socialist." 
Later  in  life  Blatchford  lost  some  of  his 
faith  in  the  ordinary  workingman 's  ability 
to  change.   At  no  point  in  Merrie  England 
is  there  mention  of  the  necessity  for 
"civil  disobedience"  when  the  individual 
is  confronted  by  an  immoral  state,  and 
Blatchford  supported  conscription  in 


World  War  I. 

In  My  Favourite  Books  (1900)  Blatch- 
ford  complains  that  in  comparison  with 
Gilbert  White  (Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne),  Thoreau  too  often  intrudes  him- 
self into  the  landscape;  he  finds  his  con- 
stant introspection  tiresome.   The  writer 
of  the  preface,  Henry  Lowerison,  chides 
Blatchford  for  this  view,  calling  Thoreau 
"a  big,  catholic,  wide-eyed,  kindly  man," 
and  advising  Blatchford  to  read  Walden 
again. 

Did  Thoreau  interest  early  social- 
ists like  Blatchford  largely  because  of 
his  devastating  attack  on  the  evils  of 
the  existing  social  order  or  is  it  that 
Walden  plunges  so  far  down  into  the  very 
roots  of  man's  nature  that  the  reader,  on 
surfacing,  has  undergone  an  important 
change?  However  much  Thoreau  disclaimed 
wanting  disciples,  his  vision  of  a  differ- 
ent drummer  has  continued  to  be  compelling; 
the  recognition  of  the  immense  potential 
in  individual  man  has  found  no  more  power- 
ful expression.   Walden  perhaps  led  the 
early  leaders  of  the  British  Labour  Party 
to  feel  that  a  change  in  the  quality  of 
life  for  the  workingman  was  possible,  a 
change  that  would  go  beyond  the  state  con- 
trol of  the  means  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution and  establish  "the  good  life." 

RUTH  (ROBINSON)  WHEELER  by  Gladys  Hosmer 

Born  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
December  12,  1890,  Mrs.  Wheeler  was  one  of 
the  six  children  of  G.  Frederick  and  Grace 
Pratt  Robinson,  whose  ancestry  went  back 
to  the  founding  of  Plymouth  and  the  Bay 
Colony.   She  went  through  the  public 
schools  and  Vassar  College,  where  she 
finished  with  honors. 

The  family  had  a  summer  place  at 
Fairhaven  Bay  in  Concord  and  here  she  col- 
lected an  herbarium  of  250  wild  flowers  to 
exhibit  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  going  no  further  than  the  chil- 
dren's horse  or  canoe  would  take  her;  she 
came  to  know  the  Thoreau  country  intimate- 
ly. 

After  a  year  at  the  University  of 
Munich  she  returned  to  teach  for  two  years 
and  then  to  marry  Caleb  Wheeler,  a  friend 
of  many  years'  standing.   His  father  had 
formerly  owned  some  of  the  Robinson  land 
at  Fairhaven  Bay. 

The  Wheelers  went  to  live  on  the  farm 
that  was  Thoreau' s  birthplace,  and  they 
had  five  sons,  one  of  whom,  Caleb,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Air  Force,  was  lost  in  ac- 
tion over  Hungary. 

A  feminist  by  conviction,  she  was  one 
of  the  few  women,  in  those  days,  to  speak 
in  Town  Meeting,  and  has  served  continu- 
ously on  Town  committees  from  1927  to  the 
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present  day;  among  the  committees  were  the 
School  Committee  and  the  Library  Committee, 
and  she  has  been  the  efficient  president, 
successively,  of  the  P.T.A.,  the  Women's 
Parish  Association  and  the  Concord  Woman's 
Club. 

In  the  literary  and  historical  fields, 
she  helped  her  father  write  a  tercentenary 
history  of  Watertown,  and  wrote  a  small 
guide  book  to  Concord,  sponsored  by  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  sold 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  copies  since 
1959.   She  became  news  editor  for  the  Con- 
cord Journal,  contributing  many  articles 
dealing  with  Concord  History.   She  did 
research  on  the  North  Bridge  area  for  the 
Minuteman  National  Historical  Park,  and  is 
now  completing  a  history  of  Concord  before 
1860. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler,  with  four  mar- 
ried sons,  and  twelve  grandchildren,  re- 
cently celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary.  They  retired  from  the  farm 
in  1953  and  live  in  the  cottage  at  Fair- 
haven Bay  built  about  I878  by  Samuel 
Staples,  Jr.,  son  of  the  sheriff. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  is  the  Thoreau  Society's 
Archivist.   She  was  vice-president  of  the 
Society  from  1944  to  1955,  when  her  chief 
function  was  to  make  local  arrangements 
for  the  annual  meetings. 
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_.   WALDEN  AND  CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE: 
AUTHORITATIVE  TEXTS,  BACKGROUND  REVIEWS, 
AND  ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM.   Edited  by 
Owen  Thomas.  New  York:  Norton,  1966. 
424  pp.  "Norton  Critical  Edition"  in- 
cludes an  annotated  text  with  background 
excerpts  from  the  Journal  and  19  reviews 
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and  critical  essays  by  authors  as  va- 
ried as  Daniel  Ricketson  and  Sherman 
Paul. 

.   /Excerpts  from  WALDEN_7  in  Arthur 

Foote  II,  et  al.  HYMNS  FOR  THE  CELE- 
BRATION OF  LIFE.  Boston:  Beacon,  1964. 
Responsive  Reading  #395. 

Timpe,  Eugene  F.  "The  Macrocosm  of  WALDEN," 
PROCEED.  OF  IVth  CONG.  OF  INTERNAL 
COMP.  LIT.  ASSOC,  1966,  73-9. 

Van  Dore,  Wade.  "The  Language  and  Message 
of  WALDEN."  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR. 
January  12,  1967. 

Vivancos.  "The  Perception  of  Beauty." 
TIME  MAGAZINE.  Sept.  16,  1966.  Paint- 
ing illustrating  a  quotation  from  Tho- 
reau  as  an  advertisement  for  the  Con- 
tainer Corp.  of  America. 

/Wheeler,  Ruth  R^/  "Henry  David  Thoreau 
1817-1 862"  /Concord:  Minute  Man  Press, 
1967/.   A  guide  to  the  Thoreau  sites 
in  Concord  for  free  distribution  to 
tourists. 

Widmer,  Kingsley.  THE  LITERARY  REBEL.  Car- 
bondale:  Southern  Illinois,  1965.  Com- 
ments on  Thoreau,  passim. 

Williams,  Paul  0.  "At  Thoreau' s  Grave." 
"CARDINAL  POETRY  QUARTERLY,  II  (Fall, 
1966),  18.  A  poem. 

Woodlief,  Annette  M.  THE  LITERARY  HUMOR  OF 
THOMAS  CARLYLE  AND  HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU. 
Wake  Forest  Univ.  Unpublished  M.A. 
thesis,  1963. 

THE  CORRUPTION  OF  WALDEN,   by  Walter  Harding 

As  part  of  the  spade  work  for  the  new 
edition  of  Thoreau' s  works  that  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  I  have  just  completed,  with 
the  help  of  my  secretary,  Mrs.  Sally  Catan- 
zariti,  a  "sight  collation"  of  the  first 
edition  of  Walden  with  its  first  American 
reprinting  from  a  new  type  setting,  the 
Riverside  Aldine  Edition  of  1889.  (Actu- 
ally the  copy  I  used  was  a  Riverside  Edi- 
tion of  1893,  printed  from  the  same  plates.) 
It  is  a  fact  well-known  to  scholars  that 
each  new  reprinting  of  a  book  almost  in- 
evitably introduces  "corruptions"  into  a 
text — an  editor  imposes  styling  other  than 
that  of  the  author,  the  typesetter  makes 
mistakes,  and  so  on.   And  these  corrup- 
tions are  compounded  with  each  new  type- 
setting. 

Theoretically  the  Riverside  Edition 
of  Walden  was  set  up  under  ideal  condi- 
tions. Its  publisher,  Houghton  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  was  the  direct  heir  of  Thoreau's 
original  publisher,  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Its 
editor  was  Horace  Scudder,  a  man  of  emin- 
ence in  literary  circles.  Its  printer,  the 
Riverside  Press,  was  and  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  in  the  country.  But,  nonethe- 


5 
less,  corruptions  crept  in--and  to  an  ex- 
tent that  is  almost  unbelievable,  under 
these  circumstances.  There  are  at  least 
299  variations  between  the  two  books. 
Most  of  these  variations,  of  course,  are 
in  capitalization  (God  for  god,  for  exam- 
ple), spelling  (Shakespeare  for  Shaks- 
peare),  and  punctuation  (were:  for  were;). 
Many  are  concerned  with  hyphenization  or 
dehyphenization  (so-called  for  so  called). 
These  do  not  radically  alter  the  sense  in 
many  cases.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  pattern  to  the 
changes.  Commas  are  raisedto  semicolons  in 
some  cases  and  not  in  others  exactly  paral- 
lel. In  some  caseswhere  Thoreau  hyphenates 
a  word,  they  dehyphenate  it,  only  to  do 
exactly  the  reverse  a  few  pages  later  on. 
In  most  cases  the  changes  were  apparently 
the  whims  of  the  typesetters.  But  in  gen- 
eral I  think  the  style  of  the  book  tends 
to  lose  some  of  its  ruggedness  and  its  in- 
dividuality as  a  result  of  these  many 
changes. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  other 
changes  which  are  of  greater  significance, 
particularly  because  since  publishers 
since  1889  have  tended  to  use  the  River- 
side edition  as  their  text  rather  than  the 
first  edition  and  so  these  corruptions 
have  become  part  of  most  modern  editions. 
I  list  these  according  to  the  page  and 
line  of  the  first  edition: 


Original 


Riverside 


32-13   hearth  to  the   hearth  the 


51-22  how 

64-35  /bracket  does 
not  include 
salt7 

87-3  "Thou 

92-20  the 

93-9  rainiest 

139-32  world! 

156-20  upon 

171-4  began 

197-18  pitch  pines 

199-26  independent  on 

224-16  farmers 

294-28  brisk 

308-15  So 


now 


/bracket  does  in- 
clude salt/ 


Thou  * 

a 

rainest 

world. 

on 

b  egun  * 

pitch-pines' 

independent  of 

farmers '  * 

frisk  * 

"So  * 


328-10 
354-21 


reclines 


the 


inclines. 


As  will  be  readily  seen  if  you  check 
the  text,  a  few  of  these  are  corrections 
of  obvious  errors.  These  I  have  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (*).  But  far  more  of 
them  are  new  errors  that  have  crept  into 
the  text.  (I  have  not  included  here  spell- 
ing modernizations  such  as  crumb  for  crum, 
butt  for  but,  gauntlet  for  gantlet,  and 
caddis  for  cadis,  nor  have  I  included  sev- 
eral end-of-line  hyphens  that  were  omitted 
in  the  first  edition. )  If  one  multiplies 
the  number  of  errors  in  this  first  re- 
printing by  the  number  of  subsequent  re- 
printings,  one  can  quickly  see  how  cor- 
rupt some  of  our  current  editions  are.  The 
whole  purpose  of  the  new  edition  of  Tho- 
reau's  writings  will  be  to  restore  the 
texts  to  that  which  Thoreau  originally 
intended.   Incidentally,  I  will  be  grate- 
ful if  any  typographical  errors  in  any  of 
the  first  editions  of  Thoreau's  works  are 
called  to  my  attention. 

THOREAU  AND  TAOISM  by  Peter  Radetsky 
(Abstract  of  a  1966  Univ.  of  Col.  M.A. 
Thesis. ) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  point 
out  and  illustrate  the  similarity  of 
thought  between  Thoreau  and  Chinese  Taoism. 
Both  philosophies  involve  nature  mysticism, 
a  common  conception  of  Reality.  Parallels 
are  also  found  in  the  emphases  upon  the 
present  day,  perception  which  is  unbiased 
and  childlike,  simplicity,  the  love  of 
solitude,  a  distaste  for  government  and 
society,  and  paradox  as  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion. Through  these  similarities,  Thoreau 
is  seen  to  be  Taoist  in  his  most  essential 
attitudes.  The  similarity  is  all  the  more 
surprising  for  the  fact  that  Thoreau  was 
uninfluenced  by  the  literature  of  Taoism — 
indeed,  he  did  not  know  this  literature. 

To  provide  a  contrast  between  Taoism 
and  other  Oriental  philosophies,  and  to 
suggest  the  distorted  nature  of  other  stu- 
dies of  the  Oriental  in  Thoreau,  Hinduism 
and  Confucianism  are  discussed  and  charac- 
terized, for  these  are  the  Eastern  tradi- 
tions which  Thoreau  knew  best  and  which  he 
utilized  in  his  writings.  Through  these 
studies  the  thought  of  Thoreau  is  seen  to 
be  more  similar  to  Taoism  than  to  other 
Oriental  philosophies. 

This  affinity  with  Taoism  emphasizes 
the  essential  character  of  Thoreau's 
philosophy — its  mystical  and  universal 
quality.  As  Taoism  is  a  mystical  philoso- 
phy, so  Thoreau  is  seen  to  be  mystic  in 
his  approach  to  life  and  knowledge.  Fur- 
ther, Taoism  is  profound  and  valuable,  and, 


through  his  similarity  to  this  universal 
philosophy,  Thoreau  also  is  seen  to  be 
profound — a  world  philosopher. 

THOREAU  AND  CHEKHOV.  .  . 

Milton  Meltzer  calls  to  our  attention 
the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  from 
Anton  Chekhov  to  V.  G.  Korolenko  of  Octo- 
ber 17,  1887.  The  Novoye  Vremya  is  appar- 
ently the  periodical  the  "New  Times."  This 
is  perhaps  the  earliest  known  reference  to 
Thoreau  in  Russia: 

"I  avail  myself  of  sending  you  a  cutting 
from  Novoye  Vremya.  Thoreau,  whom  you  get 
to  know  from  it,  I  shall  cut  out  and  keep 
for  you.  The  first  chapter  promises  a 
great  deal;  he  has  ideas,  freshness  and 
originality,  but  he  is  hard  to  read.  The 
architecture  and  composition  are  impos- 
sible. Ideas,  beautiful  and  ugly,  light 
and  cumbrous,  are  piled  on  top  of  each 
other,  crowded  together  squeezing  the 
juice  out  of  each  other,  and  any  moment 
the  pressure  may  make  them  squeal.  When 
you  come  to  Moscow,  I  will  hand  you  over 
that  Thoreau.  Meanwhile,  goodbye  and  keep 
well."  Life  and  Letters  of  Anton  Chekhov. 
Edited  by  S.S.  Koteliansky  and  Philip 
Tomlinson.  London:  Cassell,  1925. 
CERCLE  DES  AMIS  DE  THOREAU 

Thanks  to  Leonard  Klenf eld's  missionary 
work,  a  Cercle  des  Amis  de  Thoreau  has 
been  formed  in  Paris  with  Mr.  Louis  Simon 
as  president  and  Miss  Micheline  Flak  as 
secretary.  They  are  sponsoring  the  public- 
ation of  more  of  Thoreau's  writings  in 
French  translation  and  of  numerous  arti- 
cles on  Thoreau.  M.  Flak  (7  Rue  de  Montyon, 
Paris  9e,  France)  would  appreciate  learn- 
ing of  any  examples  of  Thoreau's  influence 
in  France. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES  .  .  . 

The  following  have  recently  become  life 
members  of  the  Thoreau  Society:  W.  Stephen 
Thomas,  Rochester,  Mass.;  Mary  E.  Craver, 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  Albert  Bussewitz,  Nor- 
folk, Mass.;  Ruth  Geis,  West  Covina,  Calif.; 
and  Rev.  Donald  Harrington,  New  York  City. 
Life  membership  is  $25.00. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following  for 
information  used  in  this  bulletin:  R.Adams, 
H.Adel,T. Bailey, C. Bode, H.Cahoon, D.Caldwell, 
R.Curran, K.Cameron,  E. Denis, B.Gronewald,C. 
Hovde,G.Haglund,D.Harrison,E.Hunsaker,L. 
Kleinfeld,K.Kasegawa,A.Kovar,D.Kamen-Kaye, 
J.Morine,J.Moldenhauer,R.Meyer,R.Needham, 
R. Poland, R.Schaedle, R.Story, E.Teale, P. Wil- 
liams , D .Williams , E .Williams , A . Weitkamp , 
and  H.Wiggins.  Please  keep  the  secretary 
informed  of  new  Thoreau  items. 
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